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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
A FINE ARTS FOUNDATION 

Mr. Henry R. Dwire, Chairman of the Board of City School 
Commissioners of Winston-Salem, N. C., has taken steps to render 
the youth of his city a service that will place them under lasting 
obligation to him for his generosity, foresight, and interest in their 
cultural opportunities. He has set a shining example that men of 
means and of civic pride in other cities will do well to emulate. Mr. 
Dwire has established The Fine Arts Foundation of the Richard J. 
Reynolds High School, the purpose of which is “to bring to Win- 
ston-Salem every year, for the specific purpose of addressing the 
high school, recognized leaders in various realms of activity who wi! 
have the ability and personality to deliver inspirational messages that 
will be long remembered by the students and that will be calculated 
to aid in a very real way in directing their energies and ambition: 
along constructive lines.” It is announced that the series will embrace 
topics bearing upon three main themes—the good, the true, the beau- 
tiful, and youth’s relation to each. 

The lecturers for the current school year are Edwin Mims, of 
Vanderbilt University, Edwin Markham, the American poet, William 
Seebe, distinguished naturalist and writer on scientific subjects, 
lorado Taft, noted American sculptor, President Francis P. Gaines, 
of Wake Forest College, Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell, world-renowned 
medical missionary, and Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, noted Brooklyn 
preacher. 

Whether Mr. Dwire’s foundation contemplates-other ways and 
means (than through lectures alone) of stimulating, developing, and 
refining the aesthetic appreciation and tastes of youth, the announce- 
ment does not say. Whether it does or does not, his effort is cer‘ainl) 
a most worthy one. The fine arts do not at present occupy the place 


in our educational practice that their worth and importance warrant. 


\Vhether this is so because of financial limitations in school support, 
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or whether because of bad psychology or a worse philosophy of edu- 


cation that regards such matters as “fads,” the fact remains: we are 
neglecting to make adequate use of the aesthetic arts as means and 
materials in the education of youth. “Viewed both psychologically 
and socially,” says John Dewey, “the arts represent not luxuries and 
superfluities, but fundamental forces of development.” Any intelli- 
gent effort, then, to use them as “fundamental forces of develop- 
ment” in the lives of youth is to be commended, whether that effort 
takes merely the direction of giving information about the masters 
and the masterpieces of art for purposes of developing appreciations 
and refining tastes, or whether it is intended for the deeper purpose 
of releasing and directing energies of youth in creative activities. 
\ll honor to Mr. Dwire. May his tribe increase ! 

Let us express the hope that the foundation contemplates the 
acquisition of pieces of good art for the schools; possibly the estab- 
lishment of a museum; providing opportunities for the high school 
pupils to acquaint themselves with any good pieces of art in the city, 
to visit galleries and art exhibits; bringing of good art exhibits to 
the city, and the opportunity for the full development of artistic tal- 
ent that the pupils may be found to possess. 


HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ MEETING 

The high school principals of the twenty-three high schools having 
a rating of AAI in North Carolina will hold their annual meeting 
in High Point, February 17 and 18. 

The morning of February 17 will be devoted to an inspection of 
High Point’s new high school building. At the afternoon session, 
the study of failures in high school which formed the central topic 
of last year’s program will be presented by Elmer H. Garinger. 
Principal of the (Central High School, Charlotte. This discussion 
will center around the results of tests of mental ability and of achieve- 
ment which have been given in several of the larger schools. Some 
case studies are to be presented. 

The central topic for the Friday evening program is to be the 
high school library. 

The Saturday morning session is to be devoted to a consideration 
of some proposed changes in the regulations governing high school 
contests, and to a report on the status of teachers in the AAI high 


schools. 
NON-CONFORMIST HIGH SCHOOLS 
At the Jacksonville meeting of the Association of Colleges and 


Secondary Schools, it was found by the Commission on Accredited 
Schools that too many of the schools now accredited are not com- 
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plying with some of the standards. Many schools are employing 
teachers who have not had the required training, there are too many 
high schools that have more than thirty pupils per class, and too many 
pupils who are carrying more than four studies. The commission 
holds that only students of superior ability should be allowed to carry 
five subjects, and that if over fifteen per cent of the enrollment is 
carrying more than four studies the standard of work is likely to be 
lowered. 


FRESHMAN MORTALITY 
“Freshman Mortality: A Symptom of Remediable Weaknesses’”’ 
is the title of a recent sixteen-page pamphlet by Superintendent J. 
Edward Allen of the Warren County Schools. The paper is an 


elaboration of an essay originally prepared for Tlie North Carolina 
Teacher, supplemented by notes for an address before the district 
association of superintendents. In a prefatory note State Super- 
intendent A. T. Allen expresses the hope that it will be given as 
wide publicity as possible because it seems to him to be “a very care- 
ful study of the whole situation of freshman failures.” He adds: 
“It isn’t worth while, of course, for any of us to try to place the 
entire blame on somebody else. It behooves all school people, as I 
see it, to study this question carefully and do all that may be in their 
power to remedy the condition.” 

3y way of summary Mr. Allen enumerates eight major causes of 
student mortality among freshmen: (1) the failure of the elementary 
school to teach pupils how to study; (2) the attempt of the high 
schools to meet changing conditions involving temporarily the assimi- 
lation of poorly prepared students; (3) the poor quality of work of 
many high school teachers; (4) the lack of a scientific basis of col- 
lege marking; (5) the lack of strength of character in the students 
entering college, accompanying the shock of change into an unaccus- 
tomed atmosphere; (7) deficient home training; (8) the maladjust- 
ment of particular students to the curricula to which they are exposed, 
and of college curricula to the needs of students. 

Among the improvements which seem to be practicable, Mr. Allen 
suggests the following: better codrdination and articulation of high 
school and college curricula, a sharp differentiation between require- 
ments for high school graduation and standards for admission ¢o 
coilege, better training of both elementary and high school teachers, 
a more discriminating care in the selection of instructors for college 
freshmen, the use of intelligence tests (to supplement the certificate 
recommendation) in the selection of college students, in addition to 
advaned general training, adequate specific training for teaching in a 
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given high school field, better correlation of extra-curricular activi- 
ties and formal work in the colleges, more attention on the part of 
the colleges to the physical and moral well-being cf college students. 


A SCHOOL EXPANSION PROGRAM 


On March 6, the city of Winston-Salem will vote on the question 
of issuing $2,500,000 in bonds for school improvements and for a 
general expansion of its educational program. A carefully prepared 
pamphlet of facts and figures sets forth in some detail the urgent 
necessities that compel the city to take this step. There are seventeen 
specific major items enumerated, and several minor ones for which 
the proceeds are to be used. Among the specific proposals called for 
are the following that relate directly to the enlargement of the sec- 
ondary schools: (1) the building of two new junior high schools that 
will accommodate 375 pupils each, (2) a new high school for the 
colored race that will accommodate 1,000 pupils, (3) the enlarge- 
ment of the Richard J. Reynolds High School to a student capacity 
of 2,500. 

School officials of cities and towns contemplating programs of 
expansion will find the Winston-Salem pamphlet to be worthy of the 
most careful perusal, because of the fact that it will offer them so 
many stimulating suggestions that may help them to set forth their 
own local needs in more effective ways. Only the essential facts and 
figures are given, but they are presented so plainly and so accurately 
that they are bound to be effective in winning popular approval. 


ANNUAL MEETING N. C.E. A. 


The annual meeting of the North Carolina Education Association, 
to be held in Raleigh, March 22-24, promises to be an interesting 
occasion. President T. Wingate Andrews says the program is to be 
built around the seven objectives of education: sound health, sound 
scholarship, worthy home membership, good citizenship, vocational 
efficiency, worthy use of leisure, and ethical character. 

Many strong speakers have been secured for the occasion, among 
them Dr. Charles H. Judd, of the University of Chicago, Dr. L. H. 
Dennis, Deputy Commissioner of Education, of Pennsylvania, Dr. 
Eugene T. Lies, Director of. the Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America, and Dr. Francis P. Gaines, President of Wake 
Forest College. 

An unusual feature 0% the meeting will be a concert by an all- 
state orchestra under the direction of Mr. C. D. Kulschinski, of 
Winston-Salem. This orchestra is to be made up of at least one 
representative from each county in the state. 
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TEACHERS AND TEACHING 


By Epcar W. Knicut 
The University of North Carolina 


ARLY in the nineteenth century the more prosperous tradesmen 
Ex a certain community, dissatisfied with the small progress 
which their boys were making under the teacher, clubbed together 
and got a schoolmaster of their own. He seemed to be a clever 
young man, but he proved an unsteady one, who was regular only 
in his irregularities, and “got diurnally drunk.” 

They got rid of him, and hired a licentiate of the church, who 
promised well for a time. He seemed to be a steady and thoughtful 
young man and withal a painstaking teacher; but he came in con- 
tact with some zealous sectarians, who succeeded in conjuring up 
such a cloud of doubt around him regarding the propriety of infant 
baptism, that both his bodily and mental health became affected by 
his perplexities, and he had to resign his charge. The prosperous 
tradesmen then hired still another teacher, a person of a high if not 
very consistent religious profession, who was always getting into 
“pecuniary difficulties, and always courting, though with but little 
success, wealthy ladies.” And this teacher also, “losing health and 
heart in a labyrinth of perplexity,” soon resigned. 


THE PROBLEM OF SECURING AND RETAINING Goop TEACHERS 


The experience of this community is not altogether unlike that 
of many others. The problem of securing and retaining good teach- 
ers in the United States has always been difficult. It was not an 
easy problem in the seventeenth century. It was troublesome in the 
eighteenth and even in the nineteenth, and it is often vexatious even 
now. Although numerous agencies are maintained for the profes- 
sional training of teachers, and although every year probably sees 
improvement in those who manage and teach schools, the problem of 
providing a sufficient supply of good school managers and teachers 
is not yet solved. The vocation of teaching is still quite unstable 
in the United States. There is also a rather discouraging lack of 
selective methods in rec: uiting the teaching ranks in the schools. 

One does not have ‘o exercise any freedom which belongs to 
the story teller to furnish a rather faithful account or picture of 
American school teachers. The records themselves teil the story. 
Although he has greatly improved and is becoming more and more 
reputable, the American school teacher as a type has a shady past. 
He has not always been an inspiring figure or even a person of good 
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repute. Ugly things have been said about him, often because he 
was ugly. Often he was ignorant and sometimes almost illiterate 
and knew little if any more than his pupils. Occasionally he was a 
man of doubtful probity in his private life, unapproved for moral 
excellence. He was shiftless, migratory, and itinerant, poorly paid 
and as poorly esteemed by the public, and lacked in professiona! 
standards largely because no such standards had been established. 
Now and then, if the records are to be believed, he was given to loose 
living, and generally he was unwilling to assume social responsi- 
bilities. He was always poor in this world’s goods and his nominal 
wages were often paid in part by the practice of “boarding around.” 
He was generally poor in spirit except when he was in a state of 
inebriety, which was not an uncommon condition of the teacher in 
the early days. The typical American school teacher has also been a 
timid person; aggressiveness is not a mark of all school teachers 
today. The timorous Yankee who was chased at night by his 
Dutch rival in love, masquerading as a headless horseman and 
frightening Icabod out of his job and away from the neighborhood, 
is not altogether a fiction of literature. As a type of the early 
American teacher Icabod Crane is probably not an exaggeration. 


HISTORICALLY UNATTRACTIVE 


The teacher is historically an unattractive person not only because 
tradition and his actual unattractiveness made him so, but he and his 
profession have suffered severely from the evils of localism, the 
local rights theory of-the small community. The school district, no 
matter how small, was early taught to exercise its right to select 
and to license its own teachers, and it was encouraged by an attrac- 
tive and popular political philosophy to resent any interference from 
a larger administrative unit. The local school district was slow to 
give up any of its early rights, the jealous exercise of which dis- 
couraged standards by which good teachers and good teaching could 
have been had and known. The need for better teachers was not 
likely to be keenly felt by the local community. Homegrown teach- 
ers, favored daughters or other relatives of district school officials. 
were employed to teach in schools in which they had received their 
only formal education. These teachers were good enough for and 
quite acceptable to all the families of the neighborhood except those 
whose sons or daughters were unsuccessful candidates for the local 
teaching positions. School teaching could not be considered pro- 
fessional under these conditions, which prevail in many communities 
today. It is estimated that fully a half million school children of 
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the United States are now in charge of teachers who have only an 
elementary school training and that three million are taught by 
teachers who have less than a high school education. 


The church, especially during colonial times, also served to pre- 


vent teaching from acquiring a professional character. In New 
England, where education was so long in the hands of the church, 
teaching was looked upon as a function of the clergy. The teachers 
were often ministers and those candidates who were not ministers 
were generally examined by them. In the middle colonies education 
was for the most part parochial, the clergymen serving as teachers ; 
and in the southern colonies the church was not without authority 
in the control of those who taught. The fitness of candidates to 
teach school was determined in large part not in a_ professional 
manner or on the basis of educational preparation, but by the religious 
condition of the candidates, and for this a certificate or testimonial 
was required. Perhaps in these practices may be found partial 
explanation of the belief, which is still prevalent in some communi- 
ties, that the superintendent, principal, or teacher of the school should 
be able at any time and even upon short notice to perform certain 
functions ordinarily performed by the minister. 

Scholastic requirements of the early schoolmaster were not high. 
In New Hampshire, for example, as late as 1719 the ability to teach 
children to read and write was the only educational requirement, and 
seventy years elapsed before arithmetic was added as a subject which 
the master was expected to teach. This was doubtless the practice 
elsewhere as well. In a commencement speech at Yale as late as 
1816 Denison Olmstead said that the ignorance and incompetency 
of schoolmasters were the chief defects of the schools at that time,— 
“teachers whose geography scarcely transcends the mountains that 
bound their horizon; whose science is the multiplication table; and 
whose language, history, and belle-lettres are all comprised in the 
American Preceptor and Webster’s Spelling Book.” 

The religion and the moral character of the candidate must bear 
appropriate certificate, of course, but this was generally the signature 
of a minister or ministers, representing him to be a sober man and 
not of vicious conversation. If one may judge from the behavior 
of some who were thus certificated by the clergy, however, this very 
narrow way to the schoolroom was not always as straight as the 
certificates indicated. Moreover, it is evident that the ability to 
maintain in the school the discipline which prevailed in the roughest 
kitchen and the skill to mend quill pens kept some teachers in their 
posts longer than their religious or educational qualifications could 
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justify. There are records in New England, however, of the dis- 
missal of teachers by vote of the town meeting, and occasionally 
there as elsewhere a teacher was engaged “for a time of trial.” 


EarLy TEACHERS DEFICIENT 


The rector at Annapolis, Maryland, reported in the late seven- 
teenth century that the occupation of school teaching was in a very 
low state. He noted that upon the arrival of every ship “with either 
redemptioners or convicts” schoolmasters were “regularly adver- 
tised for sale,” just as weavers, tailors, or those who followed other 
trades. He noted little difference except that schoolmasters “do 
not usually fetch so good a price as the latter.” It should be 
remembered, however, that at that time convicts were easily made by 
imprisonment for very slight offenses. 

Robert Ceram, writing in 1791, on a plan for the general estab- 
lishment of schools, devoted one chapter to the “wretched” state of 
the country schools in the United States, and “the absolute necessity 
of a reformation.” The teachers were described as “generally 
foreigners, shamefully deficient in every qualification necessary to 
convey instruction to youth, and not seldom addicted to gross vices. 
Absolute in his own opinion, and proud of introducing what he calls 
his European method, one calls the first letter of the alphabet av. 
The school is modified upon this plan, and the children who are 
advanced, are beat and cuffed to forget the former mode they have 
been taught, which irritates their minds and retards their progress. 
The quarter being finished, the children lie idle until another master 
offers, few remaining in one place more than a quarter. When the 
next schoolmaster is introduced, he calls the first letter a, as in mat; 
the school undergoes another reform, and is equally vexed and 
retarded. At his removal a third is introduced, who calls the first 
letter hay. All these blockheads are equally absolute in their own 
notions, and will by no means suffer the children to pronounce the 
letter as they were first taught; but every three months the school 
goes through a reform—error succeeds error, and dunce the second 
reigns like dunce the first.” 

Upon the eve of the American Revolution it was said that most 
of the school teaching in Maryland was done by “instructors who 
are either indentured servants or transported felons.” Private 
schools in Delaware in the early eighteenth century were often in 
charge of men “brought in to the country and sold for servants. 
Some schoolmasters are hired by the year, by a knot of families who, 
in their turn entertain him monthly, and the poor man lives in their 
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houses like one that begged an alms, more than like a person in credit 
and authority. When a ship arrives in the river it is a common 
expression with those who stand in need of an instructor for their 
children, let us go and buy a school master. The truth is, the office 
and character of such a person is generally very mean and con- 
temptible here, and it cannot be other ways until the public takes the 
education of children into their mature consideration.” 


Thomas Jefferson, commenting in 1820 upon the failure of 
Virginia to provide adequately for its educational needs, said that the 
little education the state then had was “imported, like beggars, from 
other states or we import their beggars to bestow on us their miser- 
able crumbs.” There as elsewhere in the United States then and for 
many years afterwards teachers of scholarship, ability, and proper 
fitness for the work of teaching were not often found in the common 
schools. The occupation of the teacher was in low repute and those 
who were qualified for teaching would not engage in it. Many 
reasons were given in the second quarter of the nineteenth century 
in explanation of the fact that teaching held the unfit and excluded 
the fit. Those who were capable of teaching regarded the occupa- 
tion as disreputable. The work was considered too laborious and it 
paid too little. It attracted those who could do nothing else, those 
who had some physical misfortunes, and those who could outbid 
capable teachers. 

“In the schoolhouse,” wrote a correspondent in a Virginia news- 
paper in 1843, “there is often installed a man with a heart of stone 
and hands of iron; too lazy to work, too ignorant to live by his 
wits in any other way, whose chief recommendation is his cheapness 
and whose chief capacity to instruct is predicated by his incapacity 
for other employment.” He saw little opportunity for children to 
make much progress “in these temples of indolence.” Many of the 
teachers of antebellum days were reported as “invalids, some were 
slaves to drunkenness, some too lazy to work, most of them entirely 
ignorant of the art of teaching, and a terror to their pupils. There 
were a few . . . who possessed culture, intelligence, morality, 
ability.” 

President Joseph Caldwell, of the University of North Carolina, 
in the early 1830’s noted that the occupation of schoolmaster was 
regarded with contempt. “Is a man constitutionally and habitually 
indolent, a burden upon all from whom he can extract a support? 
Then there is one way of shaking him off ; let us make him a school- 
master.”” Those who had wasted their property, had ended in debt 
through indiscretion or misconduct; those who had ruined them- 
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selves and corrupted others, “by dissipation, drinking, seduction, and 
a course of irregularities,” those who had returned from prison, 
the destitute of character, the untrustworthy,—these and others as 
vulgar and ignorant, conducted schools, he asserted. “In our pres- 
ent mode of popular education,” he said, “we act upon the principle 
that schoolkeeping is a business to which scarcely any one but an 
idiot is incompetent, if he only knows reading, writing and arithmetic 

and our primary schools are kept sunk down to the lowest 
point of degradation, and education is disgraced by our own mis- 
conceptious and mismanagements.”’ Public contempt for teaching 
was one natural result. 

In his message to the legislature of South Carolina near the 
middle of the nineteenth century the governor of that state asked: 
“Who are the teachers of our free schools? Are they men to whom 
the legislature can commit, with confidence, the great business of 
education? What is the amount of their literary qualifications, and 
what is the tone of their morality ?” 

Answering his own questions the governor said that as a class the 
teachers were “grossly incompetent to discharge their high and 
sacred functions. . . . With but few exceptions, they are very 
ignorant and possess a very easy morality. With the poor pay allowed 
them, we cannot reasonably calculate upon a better state of things. 
The men who take charge of our public schools, and accept so miser- 
able a pittance as the reward of their labors, are they who cannot 
get employment on any other terms. . . . It is now in South 
Carolina a reproach to be a teacher of a free school, as it is regarded 
as prima facie evidence of a want of qualification. . . . You 
cannot command superior talent and attainment, without adequate 
compensation.” The governor thought it social injustice to expect 
one to work in the “most useful of all professions, at a rate that will 
not supply the wants of nature.” 

Into some of the Southern States swarmed, during the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century, “a class of stiff, formal peda- 
gogues, despised by our boys, because they represented so little that 
appealed to the human side of the normally healthy boy, be he North 
or South.” They were described as “the type of pedagogue that 
caused our boys to guffaw over their weary platitudes and formal 
manners.” In these and in other states also, until comparatively 
recent tines, school teachers were nondescript. In addition to 


ministers, who were rot always effective and estimable, there were 
adventurers and, in the colonial period, indentured servants, who 
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kept school only to keep from starving. Many were these ubiquitous 
Jack-of-all-trades and generally not competent in teaching. 

And yet the social position held by the early teachers differed 
quite as much as they themselves differed in personal character or 
scholarship. The number of those who were unfit by nature or 
training for creditable teaching service must have been large and 
they were largely responsible, as are incompetent teachers today, 
for the low public esteem in which teaching in general was too often 
held then as even now. All early teachers were not so ignoble and 
so incompetent, however, nor as lax in morality as tradition has made 
many of them. Too many doubtless were, but not all, although 
the records reveal much ugliness among them. And to conclude 
from the records of the ugliest that all were ugly would be as 
erroneous and as unjust as to impeach all teachers today on a sen- 
sational newspaper account of a lecherous superintendent who 
seduces a teacher or of a lustful college professor who forsakes the 
lecture room for the boudoir of a colleague’s weak-willed wife. 
But not all of the early teachers were so unattractive or deficient. A 
few were men of scholarship who in the early days made teaching 
the principal work of their lives. These constituted a group who kept 


alive the nobler traditions of the schoolmaster and strengthened 
public confidence in his occupation. 


TEACHING NOT A REGULAR OCCUPATION 


Numerous were the duties of early teachers. Among the reli- 
gious and civic chores demanded of one schoolmaster, in addition to 
duties directly connected with the school, were those which required 
him to act as court messenger, to serve summons, to conduct certain 
ceremonials of the church, to ring the bell for church services, to lead 
the church choir, to dig graves, and “to perform other occasional 
duties.” The strong tradition of minister as schoolmaster has 
remained in the United States. The ghost of the old demand for a 
teacher who could preach, an arrangement which took rank next to 
that of having a preacher who would teach, still stalks occasionally 
in many American communities. Even in recent years some rural 
communities have been willing to employ the combination preacher- 
teacher who gives to the conventional tasks of the school whatever 
time remains after he has officiated at the neighborhood baptisms, 
weddings, and funerals and has met any other demands of the 
church, which he believes is his first beloved. 

Physicians also often served as teachers in the early schools, and 
the time which they lost from their teaching duties, through the 
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emergencies of their medical practice, was made up later. Toward 
the end of the colonial period one Aaron Hutch, an ordained pastor 
of a church in a New England community, followed the work of 
schoolmaster along “with his clerical and agricultural pursuits.” 
Tradition has him teaching Latin and Greek to students who were 
forced to follow him at the plow. But his resourcefulness enabled 
him as minister, farmer, and teacher to meet many different kinds of 
engagements. Such conditions as these served, however, to prevent 
teaching from acquiring a professional character. Only in com- 
paratively recent years has the teacher begun to adopt his work as a 
regular occupation instead of using it as a stepping-stone to some- 
thing else or to supplement earnings from other sources. 

The old theory that almost anyone could teach almost any 
school subject has also served to retard the growth of uniform cer- 
tification practices. The licensing of teachers early became a local 
function, and the distinctly local character of the early schools made 


this custom both natural and popular. The arrangement was simple 
and it seemed democratic. The fitness of candidates for teaching 
positions was* generally: determined in a somewhat informal and 
often perhaps in haphazard fashion. When the public school idea 


developed and it seemed necessary and desirable to take the edu- 
cational chore of certification from the local communities and trans- 
fer it to a larger. unit of control, such as the county or the state, 
stubborn resistance of the local authorities generally followed. The 
struggle which accompanied attempted changes from localism to 
centralization in public education was often intense at every point. 
Especially did attempts to centralize the certification or licensing of 
teachers meet with bitter opposition. Finally, however, the contest 
was won by the State, and today practically all the states exercise 
some form of centralized control in the matter. Generally public 
funds cannot be paid to teachers who do not hold certificates author- 
ized if not actually issued by the state. This development, which 
has been naturally very slow, marks very clearly the growth of state 
control of education in this country. 


(To be continued) 
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THE VALUE AND USE OF A SCIENCE 
COURSE IN STUDY-TRAINING 


By C. E. Preston 
The University of North Carolina 


T THE FOUNDATION of a true education lies the objective of 
developing the capacity for independent intellectual life. With 
this capacity, a person is able to draw upon proper sources for the 
information he needs, digest it and apply it to his particular prob- 
lems; without it, he must continue to depend on others, to be led 
rather than become a leader or even a self-determining individual. 
In the long years that have passed, the getting and storing of in- 
formation has stood so prominently as the dominant aim of educa- 
tion that even today it is hard for many of us to lay aside the idea 
that there is anything of greater importance. Information of many 
kinds we certainly must have, if we are to understand how to live in 
our environment, increasing as it is in complexity from year to year. 
Yet, if we stop to consider, we are faced with the fact that in the 
long run it is far more important to give young people the training 
by which they may learn how to collect, use and apply this informa- 
tion independently, developing in them a power that will last through 
life, than it is to attempt to spend our teaching time in delivering to 
them, to store against future needs, such meager portion of this 
information as time allows, and nothing more. 

Let us put the matter more concretely. If we who are particularly 
concerned with the education imparted through schools (there are 
other types of education), and more especially in that portion of 
school instruction that deals with mental development, believe thor- 
oughly in the building up of this capacity, we are going, first and 
foremost, to shape our work in the direction of power-training, not 
of information distributing. While we are going to continue to 
teach the varied subjects of the curriculum, we are going also to 
subordinate their content to their utility as training materials. We 
are going to keep our curriculum as broad as possible, in order that 
this training may touch as many as possible of the related phases of 
human life, since what is acquired in one field may be inapplicable 
in another. While we shall not despise the presenting of pure facts, 
we shall realize that the small body of them that we have time to 
give is far less valuable and less appropriate than that body which 
our pupils, properly trained, can secure for themselves ; for they have 
a lifetime in which to carry on the process, as individuals they know 
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their own current needs, and hence can make their search eco- 
nomically, and as for what we give them, much is likely soon to 
become valueless and out of date in the light of new inventions and 
discoveries. 

It follows, then, that our most important task is teaching and 
developing study habits, abilities and skills that will lead toward this 
intellectual independence. It is slow work, far less productive of 
immediate, superficial results than is the imparting of information. 
It does not lend itself to recitations that interest or impress a casual 
visitor, be he parent or superintendent, but the gain, once made, is 
real. 

That the need for such training is great many things tend to 
show. The writer of this article has recently had the privilege of 
giving courses, both by correspondence and in residence, to teachers 
now in elementary school service in the state. In his summer resi- 
dence courses he was surprised to find how many of these teachers 
were unfamiliar with such common devices as the making of topical 
outlines, the summarizing of facts gained by reading or observation, 
making parallel-column tables of comparison, constructing and inter- 
preting diagrams, distinguishing subordinate divisions of topics from 
the main topics themselves. Several students in these courses went 
so far as to express special appreciation when shown how to do some 
of these things. 

Correspondence papers exhibit much the same conditions, but, 
as might be expected, in a different way. Very often, when a con- 
trast between two things is called for, each thing will be carefully 


described much as in the text, but the particular points of similarity 


or of difference will not be pointed out ; a question calling for selec- 
tion of one point out of many given will be answered by a list of 
them all, and in place of a direct, clearly stated answer in the stu- 
dent’s own words, reflecting his own thought, will come a whole 
paragraph that is clearly an attempt at memorization of book pass- 
ages, these often so remotely associated with the correct idea that it 
is all too evident that the meaning has not been mastered. The 
application of a given principle to a particular case seems to many 
such students very difficult, if not indeed an unjust thing to ask. 
One student of this type very frankly says, “If I can’t find the 
answer in the book (that is, in the exact form in which the question 
calis for it), I don’t know what to do.” Even information that 
should be sought by common observation or questioning in the stu- 
dent’s home environment is sought and answered in terms of the 
book, by the memory route. 
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The same difficulty as to methods of study is mentioned fre- 
quently by university instructors and by the students themselves. A 
senior in the School of Education recently testified in a class in teach- 
ing methods, where this matter was under discussion, that within the 
current college term other students had come to him for instruction 
in such a common study activity as using an encyclopedia. 

In the biclogy classes in the recently established training school 
of the University of North Carolina the writer has been attempting 
to stress the study-habit aspect of the work, deliberately subordina- 
ting the covering of ground informationally to an objective which he 
considers more worthy, trusting also that, in the long run, more 
rather than less of information will be acquired and intelligently used. 
To many if not most of the pupils such training seems new and the 
beginning of it difficult. Progress is consequently slow, and the 
value of the teaching in terms of accomplishment can not as yet be 
measured even roughly. 

A condition necessary to this type of work is that pupils shall 
do at least a part of their studying in the presence of the teacher, 
who is then able to move among them, giving assistance and advice 
in study technique—suggesting special reference material, explain- 
ing use of tables and charts, pointing out proper relations of chief 
and subordinate topics, asking questions that will lead to the discovery 
of important statements, keeping before the minds of pupils their 
special quest, in order that their work may always be purposeful and 
not led aside from the matter in hand. This personal contact also 
gives opportunity for a teacher to become acquainted with the strong 
and the weak points of individuals, and to assign for investigation 
and report topics suited to their abilities and interests. 

In general the unit method of instruction is followed; outlines 
covering a period of two or three weeks of work by posting copies, 
by use of blackboard, or, still better, by mimeographed sheets, recita- 
tion topics growing out of the unit are assigned as the assimilative 
work progresses; the recitations take the form of prepared talks 
presented by pupils standing at the teacher’s table. The discussions 
and questions that follow, together with the recitations themselves, 
give to the unit a breadth and an interest not possible through the 


ordinary class work assigned to all. Pupils are-given exercise in 
expressing themselves in connected fashion, organizing their subject 
matter to produce the effect they desire, and developing poise and 
good habits of enunciation as they speak before a group. So far as 
time allows, each pupil has thus far been expected to present his 
recitation orally, but as practice is gained and reports become better 
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and longer, some of them will doubtless have to be submitted in 
writing. An important part of the unit customarily is the “organiza- 
tion,” consisting generally of a sentence outline, occasionally of a 
topical outline, of the class work. Its value lies particularly in that 
it puts matters in right perspective and views the completed unit as 
a whole. 

The unit outline that follows is presented as showing the adapta- 
tion of the subject matter to the teaching of study habits and methods. 
In some respects it is perhaps not quite typical, first because it 
centers attention to an unusual degree on the study of the textbook, 
secondly because it is in itself a study of methods of organization 
rather than of life activities. Other units, dealing more with animals 
and plants as living organisms, would emphasize more the correlation 
between school study and environmental observation, habits of sketch- 
ing and note-taking, wider reference reading, and the like. Never- 
theless, it is hoped that the one selected will in a manner illustrate 
the method by which attempt is made to get pupils to substitute 
original thought for memory work and word-repetition, to teach 
them that true understanding and clear reasoning are necessary to 
any real mastery, and to develop in them powers of discernment 
which will ultimately bring about genuine intellectual freedom and 
self-determination. It will have to be admitted that in all proba- 
bility these exercises by themselves do little more than make clear 
the workings of various study devices, and may fall far short of 
establishing a true study attitude. There is a great difference between 
putting a set of tools into the hands of a workman, even if we show 
him how to use them, and giving the desire to use those tools intelli- 
gently on every occasion. The inspiration for this latter must come 
from other sources, such as the personality of the teacher, the appeal- 
ing quality of the subject matter as presented in the books and objects 
studied, or the fact that this matter fills a recognized need in the 
pupil’s life. 


How Livinc TuHincs Are CLASSIFIED 

Aims. 

To give pupils an understanding of the value of classifying things 
generally, and of the universality of such classification. 

To have pupils understand the general methods of making classifi- 
cations. 

To give an idea of the basis of the generally accepted classifi- 
cation of living things. 
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To familiarize pupils with the general characters of the main 
groups of living things in a way sufficient for recognition; in order 
that the names of these groups, when used in later work, or found 
in general reading, may create the proper mental images and enable 
real understanding to be gained. 

Pre-test 

(This has several purposes ; 

1. To create a mental attitude of preparedness for the topic. 

2. To bring to bear upon the topic the previous experiences 
of the pupils. 

3. To stimulate thought. 


It may be performed by pupils separately in writing or may take 
the form of a general discussion, the members severally contributing. 
Pupils should understand that this is merely an exploration of a new 
field, not a test of their knowledge. ) 


Name one large group or class of living things that you know. 
Name as many separate kinds of living things as you can 
that belong to this group. ‘ 

What have all these kinds in common that makes you group 
them together ? 

Can any of these special kinds be grouped together into a 
sub-group as part of your large group? If so, which ones, 
and why? 

Is the large group, that you chose to start with, itself a part 
of a still larger group? If so, of what group, and why? 

In general, what sort of differences do you think are used in 
classifying living things—structure, habits, color, size, habitat, 
food, or some others? 

Do you think that any single classification could be made suc- 
cessfully using more than one of these kinds of “difference 
throughout? For example, could we classify living things 
into great groups according to their size, and at the same time 
according to their color, without having some of the same 
things appear in two different groups? Explain. 

Do you think living things could be classified in different ways 
for different purposes satisfactorily? If so, give examples 
where this is done. 


Make a list of ten sorts of things, not particularly connected 
with biology, that are classified. In each case tell what you 
think is the basis on which they are classified. (Examples: 
people may be classified by age for one purpose, and by race 
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for another ; dress goods may be classified according to fabric, 
color, price, etc.) 
Presentation. {A talk by the teacher, to motivate and to outline the 
work. ) 


Almost everything is classified for some purpose at some time. 
Often the same things are classified in a number of different ways 
for different purposes. Probably the first classification of living 
things was made into two groups, those good to eat and those not 
good to eat. The hunter learned to classify animals according to 
the habitat in which he could find them; the trapper, according to 
their value for fur, also according to the kind of bait by which he 
could attract them. The scientist is interested in setting all living 
things into groups, great and small, and in giving every living thing a 
place in some one group, that the whole of nature may be viewed in 
an orderly fashion. By means of groupings of this kind he seeks to 
learn much more than he can learn by studying each thing separately. 

What scientists are doing for all life, everyone does for certain 
groups, without thinking that anything scientific is being done. We 
speak of the birds, the butterflies, the ferns, the mosses, the fishes, 
the mushrooms ; each one of these names includes hundreds, generally 
thousands of separate kinds of animals or plants. Other smaller 
groups such as grasses, lilies, snakes, frogs, turtles, include scores 
of separate kinds, or species. So that in seeking to classify all living 
things, the scientists are only carrying to completion what every per- 
son does, more or less, for the common things about him. 

To be able to classify things intelligently is an accomplishment 
worth learning. It consists of two processes, (a) determining upon 
a satisfactory basis for the classification we wish to make, (b) dis- 
tributing the objects according to that basis. Some of the exercises 
of this unit will be devoted to training and developing this ability. 
But it is as valuable and necessary to be able to comprehend the 
classifications made by others as it is to make classifications ourselves. 
This ability enables us better to understand the organization of what 
we read, gives us the power to fix in mind the characters of objects 
by great groups instead of separately, and therefore simplifies our 
study problems. We shall therefore study also how the classification 
of living things given in the textbook is made. 


In this unit, besides learning how to classify, we shall try for 
the sake of the use we shall make of them later, to become familiar 
with the names and chief characters of the great groups of plants 
and animals, how they differ and how they are alike. We shall need 
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to know these groups so well that we can almost instantly refer any 
animal or plant we meet to the group to which it belongs, even as 
today we do in the case of such common ones as robin (bird group) 
and trout (fish group). 
Presentation test. 
What do you understand to be the two great objectives of this 
unit ? 
In what two ways are we to study the making of classifica- 
tions ? 
What are the two steps in making a classification ? 
What advantages are there in having things classified ? 


Assimilation. 


Ex. 1. On p. 134 of “New Essentials’”’ Hunter pictures what he 
calls the “tree of life.” Make a list of all the questions that you 
think need to be answered in order to understand this diagram thor- 
oughly. (Do not attempt to answer the questions now.) 

Ex. 2. Look through the table of contents of this book. After 
giving three introductory chapters, into what three great divisions 
does Hunter classify the rest of the book? List under each heading 
the appropriate chapters, as follows: 

A. Introductory. Chapters I—III. 

B. ? “ IV—? 

C. ? a ?— ? 

D. ? " ?—XXX. 
(Do not consider glossary and index.) 


Ex. 3. If Exercise 2 is rightly done, you will understand to what 
parts of the book you must confine your search for passages dealing 
with classification of living things, on a basis that will help to explain 
the diagram of Exercise 1. Make a reference list of such passages, 
by the numbers, e.g. 

Classification of Plant kingdom, pp. 134-5. 

(There are ten others.) 

Ex. 4. Study the way the table on p. 223 is constructed. This 
is a table of differences. Using the same plan, and with the help 
of the appropriate references found in Exercise 3, in addition to your 
own information and reading, make the following tables of differ- 
ences, selecting carefully at the start the characters that you think 
can best be contrasted : 


a. Differences between a butterfly and a grasshopper. 
b. Differences between Insecta and Crustaces. 
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Ex. 5. In a single column, instead of the double column form 
of Ex. 4, make a list of all the resemblances you can find, (a) 
between butterfly and grasshopper, (b) between insect and crustacean. 

The whole problem of making classifications is one of grouping 
according to differences and resemblances with reference to some 
basis determined upon. In making a general classification of living 
things this basis is mainly one of structure. Tabulating in columns, 
as done in the past two exercises, is one of the best ways of showing 
facts clearly and briefly, and leads to clearer thinking on the part of 
the person making the tabulation. Practice this habit in future 
study whenever comparisons are involved. 

Ex. 6. We are now ready to return to the questions of Ex. 1. 
Take your list of questions and, without writing answers, determine 
how many of them you can answer to your own satisfaction. List 
the. rest in writing, so that they may be brought up for further 
research by separate individuals as recitation material. Before decid- 
ing that you cannot answer a question, be sure that you use the 
reference material you have found, so far as it deals with the subject. 

Ex: 7. Place opposite each of the following names the right 
group name, taking it from those given in the diagram of Ex. 1. 
(Hunter, p. 134.) 


Yeast toad green slime 
crayfish sponge oak 

oyster turtle earthworm 
bread mold bat trout 

amoeba (see index) grasshopper starfish 

pine mushroom Christmas fern 
moss lily cockroach 


So far as possible, learn to recognize these groups without refer- 
ring to the book. 

Ex. 8. Put together a classification of vertebrates, using materials 
in the book. Give subdivisions within the classes only in case of the 
amphibians and reptiles. 

Ex. 9. Make a list of 40 mammals that you think you could 
recognize, doing this without aid of books. Then, with the help ef 
the classification in the book, place these mammals in their proper 
orders, making a neatly arranged record. 

Ex. 10. With the help of botany and biology textbooks look up 
the words monocotyledonous and dicotyledonous. Make a parallel 
column table contrasting the two sets of plants indicated by these 
adjectives, considering the following differences : 
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Structure of seed. 

Numerical plan of flower and fruit. 

Arrangement of bundles of fibers and ducts in stems. 
Branching of stem. 

Increase in thickness of stem. 

Veining of leaves. 


See Hunter’s “Essentials”, pp. 103, 85-92, 55-60, 63. Try to 
determine why each of these references is given you, and use it 
accordingly. These will probably not give enough without use of 
other texts as directed. In examining stem differences, pull to pieces 
a piece of cornstalk or cat-brier, and one of a common woody twig. 

Ex. 11. Make a table of differences between gymnosperms and 
angiosperms, so far as you can find these differences. 

Ex. 12. In the diagram on p. 134, how many, and what, terms 
are given that really are included under Thallophytes? Answer the 
same question for Spermatophytes. 

Ex. 13. Using the references given below, all of which refer to 
Hunter’s “Essentials”, try to answer the questions, Why is the dia- 
gram of Ex. 1. represented as a “tree of life”, and why are the 
branches arranged as they are? Write as clear an account of what 
you find in explanation as possible. Look in other books for more, 
if you feel that you want it. 

Pp. 66-69, 126-127, 133-135 (especially 135), the whole of Chap. 
XII (skim, for answer to this one question only), 185-6, 193, 204, 
236 (lower half), 260-261, 301, 307-309. 

Study carefully each group represented in the diagram with which 
we start, until you think you have mastered the main characters of 
each, and could assign animals and plants properly in a majority of 
cases. Picture study will help. Study those posted above the black- 
board, as well as those in the book. 


Assimilation Test. 


1. Name one character that distinguishes algae from fungi. 

2. Name one character that distinguishes thallophytes from 
mosses. 
Name one character that distinguishes mosses from ferns. 
Name one character that distinguishes ferns from spermato- 
phytes. 
Name one character that distinguishes gymnosperms from 
angiosperms. 
Name one character that distinguishes stems of monocoty- 
ledons from stems of dicotyledons. 
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Name one character that distinguishes flowers of monocoty- 
ledons from flowers of dicotyledons. 

What main character distinguishes vertebrates from all other 
animals (invertebrates ) ? 

What are the classes of vertebrates (common names al- 
lowed) ? 

Place these classes of vertebrates in order, beginning with the 
simplest. 

An example of a fungus is-——————— 

An example of Echinoderms is 





An example of Crustacea is 
An example of mollusks is 








An example of Protozoa is 





An example of Coelenterata is 





Crustaceans, insects, spiders and centipedes together form 
the class -, 

19, 20. These four groups of question 17 are put together 
because they have the following combination of characters 
that is possessed by no other group. (N.B. Single characters 
mentioned here may be possessed by other groups, but not 
the combination as a whole. Choose such a combination as 
will distinguish this group from all others.) 


(Teachers will score this (Questions 18, 19, 20) as one, two or 
three points in proportion as, in their judgment, the requirements are 


fulfilled. ) 
Total score for test, 20. 


Organization. 


As this whole unit is a study of organization, no further work 
of the kind is necessary. 


Recitation. 


Each pupil is to take one large division and describe its char- 
acters, divisions and classification, the combined recitations of the 
class giving 2 descriptive survey of plant and animal kingdoms. 
Groups such as Arthropoda, Mammalia, Insecta, need further sub- 
division, at the discretion of the teacher. The descriptions should 
be hased on structural differences rather than on habits, the idea 
being to show why the animals and plants are thus collected into 
definite groups. Care should be taken that the questions left over 


from. Ex. 6 are answered during this recitation period. 
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LOCALIZING ERRORS IN ENGLISH 


By Minnie Downs 


Head of the Department of English 
Central High School, Charlotte, N. C. 


HE sTupy here reported was made during the spring term of 

1927 in the junior high schools and in the senior high school of 
Charlotte, North Carolina. This proved a very suitable time for 
prognosis and for diagnosis. In reg&rd to incoming classes, these 
tests should give some aid in economical placement of pupils and in 
judicious arrangement of courses. 

The Stanford Achievement Test was accordingly selected for 
the ninth grade, which would be the tenth grade of senior high in 
September. The subjects included in this test are more or less con- 
tinuous through the high school; therefore the student’s prospects 
may be estimated, in a degree, from his recent progress. These tests 
were administered and scored by the home-room teachers. The 
results affecting the English department for the ninth grade on the 
Stanford Achievement Test in relation to other students, and a com- 
parison of the two junior high schools may be found in Table I. 


TEST—STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT 
TasBLe I 


Median Scores at Close of School Year 1926-1927 
Ninth Grade in Piedmont and Alexander Graham Junior High Schools, 


Usage 
Composite 


con 
= 
oo* 


Sentence 
NI Meaning 
ao Word 
© Meaning 

Language 

Dictation 


fy) 


> = Spelling 


un 


Norm for Grade 8 .. 
Norm for Grade 9 .. 
A. G. Junior High 


School Grade 9 / 93.2 
Piedmont Junior 


High School Grade 9 126 92.3 69.6 71.0 45.6 ! 80.0 


co oo Paragraph 
ut Meaning 


aN 
w 
S& 
— 
“I 


SJ 
So 
wn 
£ 
NI 


Interpreting the results for Grade IX, we find the scores for 
the two junior high schools stand above the norm in paragraph, 
sentence, and word meaning, and in language usage. In spelling 
nearly one-third of our group stands 14 points below norm. At the 
beginning of our school year in September, teachers resolved to hold 
particular attention on spelling and on vocabulary building. Each 
teacher used the Buckingham Extension of the Ayers Scale at fre- 
quent and regular intervals for testing. Individual errors were 
listed. Lists were made of interesting words entering the student’s 
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vocabulary through literature. Numerous devices were used to im- 
prove the student’s working vocabulary. The following aroused 
the interest of one group. 

Diagram I: Spelling errors made in composition work of first 
quarter by John Jones. Themes arranged in the order they were 
written. 


Theme—No. Of Words 


120 160 200 . 200 180 180 
there too stepped equipped father conscience 
independent coming coming stern planned 

too because business secure Asheville 
committee studies beginning very 

coming lets its 

occurred hurries planned 

principle cries occurred 

grammar their principal 

o'clock too 

»ecasion truly 

having 

lying 

laid 

Henry 


With devices of this kind, there must always be systematic efforts 
to get the codperation of the whole group. Every one glories in 
beating his own record. The teacher took advantage of this fact by 
showing in a similar graph the attainment of the class and by chal- 
lenging members to improve their scores. The publicity given group 
and individual graphs resulted in bringing pressure of attention to 
the matter of spelling in other grades. 

The reader may not see from table I why any emphasis should be 
placed on vocabulary building since the ninth grade seems to come up 
to the national norm. The Inglis vocabulary test was given to 
grades X, XI, and XII in February, 1927. The results were as 


follows: 
Median Score Norms Difference 


San 60.1 63.0 -2.9 
Grade 11 ’ 78.0 -2.4 
Grade 12 ‘ 87.0 -4.0 


These scores indicate that special work is needed in vocabulary 
building and the situation is all the more impressive when one ex- 
amines the wide range in scores. Much drill is being given this year 
to the problem of building up an adequate vocabulary—at least one 
comparable with the national norm. 
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PART II 


Briggs English Form Test A was selected for the tenth and 
eleventh grades. These students became juniors and seniors in 
September. It seemed desirable also to measure the student’s ability 
in the use of minimum essentials in written English ; to find his ability 
in relation to other students of the same advancement; to establish 
his needs of individual instruction. In the test selected, there are 
seven different items of punctuation, and every item appears through 
five degrees of difficulty; consequently, there are thirty-five errors. 
The English teachers administered and scored these tests. There 
is no norm for the tenth and eleventh grades, since it is implied that 
students have mastered these details before they enter high school. 
The results for Grades X and XI in relation to students of Grade 
IX may be found in Table II. 


TasLe II 


Median Scores at Close of School Year 1926-1927 in Central High School. 
Test: Briggs English Form Test given to Grades X and XI. 


Question 
Nouns & Adj. 
Run-on 
Sentence 
Apostrophe 


Mark 


3 3 
& & 
E E 
oe — 
~ ve 
E - 


= 


Norm for (i.e. % of errors permissib 


Grade 9 1.0 


Ceawal Ge. XZ .......... 329 1.6 3 . ' ‘ ; 
Central Gr. XI ............272 1.0 : ; : ; r 10.0 


e. 


Many important facts were compiled and given to groups: for 
example, (1) total number of errors made in each item, (2) average 
number of errors per pupil, (3) classified lists of errors, (4) section 
scoring least errors, (5) section scoring highest number of errors. 
Here was information that led to discussion in teachers’ meetings 
and to drills and devices for applying the remedy where needed. In 
each class a pupil chart was posted showing the situation with respect 
to each pupil; that is, the type of error he made in this test and the 
frequency of his error. 

Students usually react to this kind of drill and to tests; but the 
real measure of the result of teaching is the student’s ability in his 
own composition. It seemed wise to follow these students through 
other situations of language usage. Three hundred and eighty-eight 
themes were examined. The average number of words in each theme 
was two hundred sixty. The per cent of error was found by divid- 
ing the mistakes by the number of opportunities for using correct 
form. The following table shows the result: 
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Taste III 


Diagnostic Chart Showing Mechanical Difficulties of Senior Class of 
Central High School During the First Quarter of 1927-1928. Results found 
from theme work. 


Initial Capital 

Terminal Period 

Terminal Question Mark 

Capital for Proper Noun and Adjective 
Run-on Sentence 

Apostrophe of Possession 

Comma before but 


It was found further that incorrect use of tenses made up 40% 
of grammatical errors. Lack of agreement of subject and verb 
reached 20% of errors. The case of pronouns constituted only 3% 
of errors. This last fact was encouraging since emphasis had been 
placed on this during the quarter. The following Table gives a 
comparative view of test errors and of theme errors. 


TasLe III B 


Percent of Error Per Grade Found in Tests; Percent of Error Per Grade 
in Themes written by identical Group. 
Briggs Form Test Theme Work 


May 1927 September 1927 
Initial Capita) 
Terminal Period 
Terminal Question Mark 
Capital for Proper Noun and Adjective ....43.3 
Run-on Sentence 
Apostrophe of Possession 
Comma before But 


Table III and III-B show the per cent of error on initial capital 
almost nothing as compared with the per cent of error for capital 
of proper noun and adjective. It is true, however, that the nature of 
the error must be cause for drill, although the frequency is low. 
Since the use of the initial capital and the terminal period is a test 
of literacy, every effort must be used to eliminate such errors. Uni- 
form gains are not shown in all marks of punctuation. Lowest scores 
were made on the apostrophe in the test. At a glance one may see 
that the eleventh grade students of last May made about the same 
number of errors in each item as they made in September in their 
theme work. 

The main idea in giving tests to out-going seniors was to find 
comparable measures of achievement. We wished to cover the four 
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requisites in the study of English, spelling, mechanics, vocabulary, 
and literary knowledge ; consequently, the Columbia Research Bureau 
English Test was selected. The following chart contains the result 
of test given to one hundred eighty-six students of Grade XII. 


TaBLe IV 


Scores at Close of the School Year 1926-1927 in Central High School. 
Columbia Research Bureau English Test 


Vocabulary 
Spelling 


Mechanics 


Grade XII 

I canna 37. 45.86 36.2 3. 163.5 
Norm . . 53.0 36.0 27. 164.0 
Difference  ...... v -7.4 Es -.5 


The came a tremendous feeling of satisfaction as it was found 
that we were 16.6 points above norm in Literary Knowledge. This 
fact seemed no accident since our effect to develop interest in reading 
has spread over years. On the other hand, we had to realize that 
these students are below norm in mechanics and in vocabulary. The 
matter of mechanics depends immensely on training, rather than on 
native ability, therefore we could but expect in-coming seniors to 
have similar weaknesses. The English departments made a detailed 
study of the Columbia Research Test for the difficulties of the class 
of 1927 and prepared a chart to be used as a basis for remedial 
measures. This has proved useful. 


TABLE V 


Diagnostic Chart Showing Mechanical Difficulties of Class of 1927, Central 


High School, Results found through Columbia Research Test. 
Comma: parenthetical expressions, non-restrictive phrases, quotations, 


series, dependent clauses out of order, co-ordinate clauses joined by 
Error “% 
but, and, for jetted ; cease 
Period: terminal ............ haeiictccns a 
Apostrophe: possession = P . 43 
Quotation Marks ....... STE aes 18 
Interrogation Point ..... ole — 
Hyphen: compound word .......... . : 50 


Capitalization: direction, meaning parts of country, first word of quotation 66 
Number of Verbs 

Case of pronouns .... ... 

Tense of difficult verbs 

Diction 


Coherence 
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In the use of the terminal period, apostrophe of possession, and 
interrogation point Table V varies from Table III, in which is shown 
student’s errors in composition. Briggs’ Form Test appears to show 
actual conditions in these cases. These students do not ordinarily 
use as difficult sentences as are found in Columbia Research Test in 
these items. The mistakes in the use of the possessive are not caused 
by ignorance, but inaccuracy. The rules for the possessive, we 
decided, have not been sufficiently practiced. The remedy is plain. 
We are giving exercises in dictation in which there is a constant 
appearance of the apostrophe and we are centering student attention 
on the apostrophe in his own composition. We have spent little 
time on word-compounding. This test revealed the fact. Since 
attention has been directed to this, we find out of every hundred 
misspelled words by one class, nine are mistakes in compounding. 
The student may look in vain for clear and definite direction for 
hyphen-writing. The class made a study of the hyphen and worked 
out eleven classifications, which have been of great value. 

Is this investigation worth while? So far we find the following 
answer: the study (1) provides situations vital to students and to 
teacher ; (2) encourages teachers to set up objectives; (3) develops 
the teacher’s plans for the year’s work in standards and in measuring 
progress; (4) furnishes basis for remedial measures. At the end 
of the year we expect the student to be a very conclusive answer to 
the question. 


AMERICAN PUPILS ARE TWO YEARS BEHIND 


Because they are not admitted to the high school until they have completed 
eight grades, pupils in the United States and Canada are held at a rudimentary 
level for a longer period than are the pupils of any other civilized country. 
They are, as a result, two years behind European pupils in securing the educa- 
tion which is necessary for admission to the professions and to the higher 
levels of commercial and industrial training. 

It can be asserted without fear of contradiction that 12-year-old pupils in 
American schools are often studying complicated and artificial methods of 
solving arithmetic problems when they should be using the methods of ad- 
vanced mathematics. They are reviewing geography when they ought to be 
acquiring knowledge of international economic and social relations. They are 
reading orally when they ought to be gaining a mastery of literature. In short, 
they are treated as intellectually immature, as incompetent to deal with sub- 
jects which can be demonstrated by relatively easy experiments to be stimu- 
lating to them and to be well within their powers of comprehension.—Extract 
rx ~ * ae of the Commission on Length of Elementary Education” in 
School Life. 
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THE NORTH CAROLINA HIGH SCHOOL 
ATHLETIC SITUATION 
WHAT IS WRONG WITH THE PROGRAM AND WHO 
IS TO BLAME? 


By G. B. PHILLIps 
Superintendent of the Salisbury City Schools 


OR THE PAST two years, and possibly longer, there has been a 
J gern discussion about the high school athletic situation in 
North Carolina. Much of the discussion has been destructive rather 
than constructive. Many of the people discussing the situation have 
known practically nothing about the development of the program or 
what is being done in other states. At present many people are giv- 
ing definite thought to the situation. There are many proposed 
changes which some are giving ear to. There are those who contend 
that we ought to have small conferences worked out in the state. 
Others contend that a percentage basis should be applied to our 
present championship plans. Some go so far as to contend that the 
public school men ought to control the situation rather than one 
institution. 

The facts disclosed in this article will show that these men are 
not aware of the fact that public school men do now control or 
should control the situation. 

It is interesting to note the sources of many of the complaints. 
The sport fans of various sections of the state are the most vigorous 
in their protests. These sport fans in certain places pay the coaches 
and help select the teams for these paid coaches. Another complaint 
comes from the professional coach who has been employed by the 
community, sometimes by the school authorities and sometimes by 
others, to put out a championship team. He is not a regular teacher 
in the school and is consequently not interested in the school pro- 
gram. Other complaints come from uninformed school men who 
are controlled by sport fans of the section. 

There is a need for information about the present athletic condi- 
tions. I do not pretend to be qualified to clarify the situation alto- 
gether. I think, however, that I can present some facts which are 
worthy of consideration. Please note that I am not giving simply 
my opinion, but facts as shown by records. 

The first question to be answered is what is the High School Ath- 
leric Association of North Carolina? This association is an organi- 
zation for the purpose to foster good feeling and good sportsman- 
ship in North Carolina high schools; to stimulate, to control, and to 
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direct along sound lines and on a high plane high school athletics in 
North Carolina. This association was organized in its present form 
in 1924. Previous to that time, for ten years, the various contests 
of the state were conducted under an athletic committee of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina with school men acting on the committee. 
Much of the criticism developed before the association actually was 
formed in 1924. Confusion exists now over the University contests 
begun in 1913 and the new athletic association of North Carolina 
organized in 1924. In 1924, when this proposed change was con- 
sidered, the University officers suggested that the University would 
gladly withdraw and let the work be turned over entirely to the high 
schools of the state. The school men who were familiar with the 
situation at that time requested the University to retain a directing 


relation to the program. There were many reasons for this. The 


first one was a financial one. It was realized immediately that the 
association handled entirely by the public schools on the basis which 
it is now being run would cost at least $7,000.00 or $8,000.00 a year. 
It was also realized that certain difficulties would be faced in getting 
a good organization. The one thing that was settled, however, was 
that the executive committee would be composed of public school 
men and the University committee, with the provision that, at all 
times, the majority of the executive committee would be men in pub- 
lic school work. The executive committee is now composed of fif- 
teen members. These members are: Supt. W. B. Grier, of Gas- 
tonia; Mr. L. H. Edwards, of Asheville; Mr. M. B. Dry, of Cary; 
Mr. Z. L. Foy, of Rocky Mount; Mr. E. H. Garinger, of Charlotte; 
Mr. C. E. Teague, of .Sanford; Mr. Harry Howell, of Fayetteville; 
Mr. W. O. Hampton, of Wilmington; Mr. N. W. Walker, of Chapel 
Hill; Mr. C. T. Woollen, of Chapel Hill; Mr. R. M. Grumman, of 
Chapel Hill; Mr. H. D. Meyer, of Chapel Hill; Mr. Robert Fetzer, 
of Chapel Hill; Mr. A. W. Hobbs, of Chapel Hill; and Mr. E. R. 
Rankin, of Chapel Hill, Executive Secretary. It will be noted that 
eight members of the fifteen are school men, and that seven of them 
are connected with the University. There is a definite constitution 
drawn up showing various duties of the officers and executive com- 
mittee. This executive committee, to summarize briefly, has charge 
of all problems of high school athletics. This committee has charge 
of all rules and regulations and the administration of these rules. It 
should be understood that the Executive Secretary is authorized by 
the committee to carry out the rules and regulations adopted. 

Any person interested can get a copy of the constitution and get 
details of this entire program. 
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Membership in the association is open to any and all accredited 
high schools of the state. Voting is on the basis of the number of 
contests which the school enters. 

There is an annual meeting held in April or May for the purpose 
of carrying on the business of the association. It will be interesting 
to note the attitude of the school members in regard to this annual 
meeting. At present there are 310 school members. Thirty-five 
of these were added during the past fall. Two hundred of these are 
considered active members. At the last annual meeting held in May. 
1927, there were 259 possible votes on the policies of the association. 
Of this 259, only fifty votes were voted by members of the asso- 
ciation who were present. In other words, 209 votes were not rep- 
resented by an official of the school involved. One hundred and 
twenty-three votes were present by proxy. It will be noted immedi- 
ately that member schools are taking no interest in the association. 
\t one meeting, one person held enough proxy votes to control every 
vote of the meeting. The 1927 meeting was a typical meeting.. No- 
tices were sent to every member school. The only schools actually 
represented at the annual meeting were as follows: Asheville, Bonlee, 
Burlington, Chapel Hill, Charlotte, Durham, Fayetteville, Hamlet, 
High Point, King, Lumberton, Mebane, Rocky Mount, and Winston- 
Salem. This shows that, out of a possible 151 schools, fourteen were 
present. 

No organization in North Carolina can operate effectively when 
such a small per cent of the members participate in the forming of the 
policies of the association. I think we have no right to criticize the 
workings of any program if we fail to do our part. 

The whole matter can be summed up, it seems, in the following 
statement. There is an athletic association of public high schools in 
North Carolina. This association is controlled and directed by an 
executive committee. This executive committee has a majority mem- 
bership of representative public school men of the state. The ex- 
pense of carrying on the Association is not resting upon the high 
schools of the state because if it did, membership could be made 
prohibitive for a large per cent of the schools. It would cost each 
school at least $30.00 to $40.00 in membership dues each year to 
carry on the present state-wide athletic program. Provision is made 
in the constitution for any change desired by the majority of the 
group. The executive secretary, Mr. Rankin, is of course subject to 
the actions of the executive committee. It has often been called 
Mr. Rankin’s program. In fairness to him, it should be said that 
he does not bear all of the burden. In conclusion, it should be stated 
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that it is the business of the superintendents and principals of North 
Carolina high schools to take part in this problem by finding out 
the facts and acting upon them. In the next place, they should let 
the coaches who have only a few years of experience understand 
tat they are to keep in line with the same policy. It is a problem for 
state consideration, and whatever plan of administering the state 
athletic needs may be, the burden rests now and will always rest with 
the superintendents and principals of the state. 

Persons interested in this program should investigate the whole 
situation before trying to make a change. 


EVENTS OF INTEREST FOR UNIVERSITY TOURISTS 


Members of the University of North Carolina’s foreign study tour in Cen- 
tral Europe will attend next summer the world-famous Music Festival, which 
opens in Vienna on July 20. In commemoration of the Schubert anniversary, 
the festival will this year be devoted predominantly to the work of this master. 
The director of the tour, Professor E. C. Metzenthin, who has made the his- 
tory and development of German vocal music a subject of special study, in- 
tends to prepare his students for a better understanding and appreciation of 
the musical treat in store for them. Members of this tour are fortunate in 
being able to visit at this particular time Vienna, regarded for centuries as the 
“City of Beauty,” both in music and architecture. 

The Central European tour has as its aim the study of German in the five 
countries to be visited, the itinerary including two weeks’ residence in both 
Vienna and Munich, and stops in Copenhagen, Berlin, Dresden, Heidelberg, 
Frankfort, Bonn, Cologne, and Paris. Members’of this group will sail from 
New York on June 30th on the Lituania, returning early in September. 

The Residential Tour in Paris offers its members a stay of six weeks in the 
French capital, sufficient time to make acquaintance with most of the varied 
aspects of the life of this fascinating city. Travel over northern France is also 
included in this tour, points of interest to be visited including: Versailles, 
Fontainebleau, Rheims, the chateaux country and Normandy. 

Professor J. C. Lyons of the University faculty is instructor and director 
of this tour. In addition to the courses in French offered by Professor Lyons, 
arrangement for attendance at the Sorbonne or the Alliance Francaise will be 
made for those who desire it. Members of the French tour will sail fro 
New York June 16th on the Estonia and return the latter part of August. 

For those members of this party who wish to see the Olympic Games, which 
are to be held in Amsterdam this summer, an independent trip will be arranged 
The announcement that the greatest event of the Parisian racing season, the 
Grand Prix de Paris, is to take place during the time the party is in the city 
will be of interest to many. 

Opportunity for study, with college credit, is offered members of both tours. 
Teachers may earn certification credit in this way. The courses are open to 
all, but are not obligatory. 

The Lituania and the Estonia, the Baltic America liners chosen for the 
ocean passage, will be given over entirely to tourists. Daily lectures and - 
wide variety of amusements on board ship will combine to make the voyage 
interesting. 

For information regarding either the Central European cr the Paris Resi- 
dential Tour address the University Extension Division, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


ESSENTIALS OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. By J. M. Mathews. Bos- 
ton: Ginn and Company, 1927. Pp. xxiv + 419. $1.60. 


This course for the third-year or fourth-year class in the high school occu- 
pies a middle ground between the old formal civics and the new community 
civics. The author has very successfully attempted to combine the two types. 
It explains the organization, function and working of government, presenting 
at the same time some social, economic and historical background. The stu- 
dent is impressed with the fact that he is a member of the community and that 
if he lives up to the ideals of active and constructive citizenship, he has civic 
duties as well as civic rights. Before taking up particular governments con- 
sideration is given to government in general, its nature and necessity. Recent 
important questions such as the increased participation of women in govern- 
ment and the United States as a world power are given special emphasis. At 
the end of each chapter references, questions on the text, and questions for 
further study are provided. The content and treatment given the subject seem 
to be in harmony with the recommendations of the Committee of the American 
Political Science Association appointed to define the purpose and scope of a 
high school course in civics —A. K. K. 


History oF Europe Our Own Times. By J. H. Robinson and 
C. A. Beard. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1927 (Revised). Pp. 
xii + 
This is an attempt to bring up to date the first edition which appeared in 

1921. That issue was in turn constructed from a still earlier work of a dif- 
ferent title. With the exception of extending the last chapter down to the 
present, very few changes have been made throughout the remainder of the 
book. It is in no way a new book and bears the unmistakable stamp of the 
many revisions, additions and subtractions that it has gone through under 
various titles during the past twenty years. 

As the book now stands it is designed for use as a text in a one-year course 
in Modern European history in the tenth or eleventh grade. In many respects 
the organization is excellent; however, the attempt to make the book keep 
pace with the recent tendency to stress economic and social history has resulted 
in a very decided lack of unity in some instances. The authors are themselves 
advocates of the “New History,” but this book is not a very successful ex- 
ample of its possibilities. Their inadequate treatment of the Industrial Revo- 
lution illustrates this well. 

The most serious defect of the book is its library style. Unless a book is 
interesting reading it will not make a strong appeal to high school pupils. 
This lack of appeal to the interests of boys and girls makes it an exceedingly 
difficult book to teach. 

To the teacher who needs teaching aids such as references, questions, and 
special topics, it is of very little help. A few perfunctory questions together 
with references to the authors’ Readings in Modern European History and 
three college textbooks are the only aids of this kind offered. However, the 
maps and illustrations are excellent and well proportioned.—A. K. K. 
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Wor-p History 1N THE MAkinc. By A. E. McKinley, A. C. How- 
land, and M. L. Dann. Chicago: American Book Company, 


1927. Pp. x + 742. $1.92. 


This text, designed for use in the ninth and tenth grades of the secondary 
schools, covers in a very clear and vivid way the essential features of human 
progress from prehistoric times to the French Revolution. It is designed to 
supply the needs of the first year of a two years’ survey course in world 
history. Since the practice at the present time is to devote more space to 
recent history the authors have brought the narrative in this volume down to 
comparatively recent times. This gives the student a good background for a 
more intensive study of either nineteenth century European history or Ameri 
can history. 

In order to make this longer period of history more understandable to boys 
and girls of the high school age much of the excess baggage common to the 
older texts has been omitted. Only those facts which are of primary impor- 
tance in explaining the story of human progress have been included, but these 
have been treated more intensively than is customary in a textbook. 

The authors have divided the period into four large units as follows: 
Early Peoples Lay the Foundation of Civilization, a Discussion of Primitive 
Man and the Oriental Civilizations; Ancient Culture Reaches its Height under 
the Greeks and Romans, the Contributions of Greece and Rome; the Middle 
Ages: Civilization Declines and Revives, a vivid account of the Middle Ages; 
the Beginning of Modern History, a unified discussion of each of the great 
movements during the early part of the modern period that has influenced the 
present so vitally. The remarkable feature of this treatment is the vivid and 
interesting way in which it is presented. The authors have set a standard for 
both literary excellence and scholarship that is worthy of emulation by some 
others in the same field. 

This is probably the most adaptable high school textbook in history that 
has appeared thus far. Several innovations for awakening the interests of the 
pupils and aiding the teacher in an intelligent use of the book are introduced. 
Localized helps are inserted at the end of sections to keep the pupil mentally 
alert and to produce an immediate reaction to the incidents studied. It will 
be of interest to note whether these questions and suggestions which are widely 
used now in language texts are adaptable to history. Short extracts from 
sources are appended to many of the chapters to give the account of the text a 
contemporary flavor. 

Each chapter contains a short interpretative summary which will give the 
pupils a basis for generalizing about the facts studied. This is an important 
feature which is neglected in many texts. The problems and questions pre- 
sented at the end of the chapter are designed to stimulate thought on the part 
of the pupil rather than a memorization of the text. Accompanying these is a 
brief list of references well selected to stimulate a wider interest in historical 
literature. The maps and illustrations used in this book make it a work of art. 

In the opinion of the reviewer the authors in the preparation of this work 
have rendered a real service. Not only is it a superior book, but it sets a 
standard of excellence which will doubtless have a pronounced influence on 
other textbook writers.—A. K. K. 
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ASHEVILLE NORMAL AND ASSOCIATED SCHOOLS 

SUMMER SCHOOL—Eleventh Session—June 13-July 25, 1928 

A great cosmopolitan summer school 2,250 feet above the sea, surrounded by 
60 peaks 6,000 feet high. 

1785 attended the 1927 summer session from 35 states. 

The Summer Session of the Asheville Normal is one of the state summer 
schools of North Carolina. 

Faculty of ninety from twenty universities and teachers colleges. 

20 courses offered for kindergarten, primary, grammar grade, music teachers, 
athletic coaches, physical directors, high school teachers, supervisors, and principals. 

Accommodations for 700 on campus. Room and board in dormitories is 
$42 for six weeks. Rooms may be reserved now by forwarding $5 of this amount. 
Board in private homes is from $10 to $15 per week. Tuition $12 for four 
courses, 

Reduced round-trip fares to Asheville good for four months. 

Complete catalog will be ready March fifteenth. Write now for a copy 
JOHN E. OALFEE, LL.D., President Asheville, North Carolina 























Quinny Schoo Book 


We willsend you tpaid any school or college book wu receipt 
of the publishers’ list price (40 per cent reduction if we have a sec- 
ond-hand copy). We will open an account with School Boards 
Schools and Teachers. Send usatrial order. Mention your official 
——, _ We will accept any new or second-hand school or college 

ooks, Dictionaries and Translations in exchange, or buy for cash if 
salable with us. Send I‘st for our otter. 


BARNES & NOBLE, INC. 
76 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 











THe SEEMAN PRINTERY, INC. 


DurHAM, NortH CAROLINA 


A Complete Printing Service catering to the 
requirements of discriminating individuals, 
firm in the belief that North Carolina busi- 
ness institutions are entitled to the best in 


Printing : Binding : Lithographing 
Engraving 


Aun Organization Composed of Craftsmen Who Take Unusual 
Interest in Doing The Better Grade of Printing Unusually Well 
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If in your Cotton Duck Window Shades | 


you want 
QUALITY - SERVICE - PRICE 
Write today to the 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 
Spiceland, Ind. 


P. S.—We Make the Roller and Folding Styles 








Sargent Handbook Series 


AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS. A Guide Book for 
Parents. A Compendium for Educators. 
10th Edition, 1925-26. 1088 pages, 12 maps, $6.00 
SUMMER CAMPS. An Annual Survey of the Summer 
Camps and all matters pertaining thereto. 
3rd Edition, 1926. 784 pages, 8 maps, $5.00 
PORTER SARGENT 
111 Beacon STREET 30sToN, Mass. 








The Associated School Services 


offers a personal, confidential, individual placement service for posi- 
tions in secondary schools, normals, colleges or universities. 

NOW used or has been used by Masters or Doctors from nearly 
a hundred American institutions as well as from several Canadian and 
foreign ones. 

MEMBERSHIP VERY LIMITED. Engagements now being 
made for the 1928-29 session. 

Inquiries from North Carolina should be addressed to the office at 


Charlottesville Virginia 











One of the Fifteen Varieties 


We make various styles of 


Duck Shades 
both ROLLER and FOLDING. Write us 
for catalogue, prices, and FREE SHADE. 























